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The Taj Mahal 


The Taj Mahal, often called the most beautiful the well-loved wife of Shah Jahan. After 
building in the world, is in Agra, in India, her death he devoted his life to building in 
Chandu’'s city. It is the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, her memory this exquisite white marble tomb. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross News 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLyN HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


NCE again the Junior Red Cross welcomes teachers 
at the beginning of a new school year. We wish 
you all success in the year’s work and hope that 

you will find the Junior Red Cross activities, magazines, 
and other materials useful. 

In the Junior Red Cross program pupils have an oppor- 
tunity for democratic participation in activities of highest 
social value. They have a chance to practice democracy 
in the daily life of the school and through this practice 
to develop a maturing social responsibility. All of us are 
working together in the Red Cross program for the 
attainment of this aim. 


The Classroom Index 


The contents of this issue of the Junior Red Cross News 
will prove helpful in the following classes: 


Arithmetic: 
‘News Notes’’ (earning the Service Fund) 
Art: 


‘‘Totem Pole in Alaska’’ (front cover), ‘‘The Taj 
Mahal,’’ ‘‘The Calendar Picture,’’ ‘‘ News Notes’”’ 


Citizenship: 

‘‘Bright Beacons in World Service,’’ ‘‘I’d Like 
to be a Lighthouse,’’ ‘‘News Notes,’’ ‘‘Christmas 
Boxes’”’ 

Geography : 


Alaska—“Okoma Goes to the Corral,” “Totem Pole in 
Alaska,” “Cover Story” 


Baltic States—“Greetings from Stockholm.” The mes- 
sage of American Junior Red Cross members to which the 
Baltic Juniors replied will be found on Page 80 of the 
1989 Convention Proceedings. Your Junior Red Cross 
Chairman probably has a copy of this. 


Brazil—“A Boy on the Pampas” 
France—“The Calendar Picture” 


India—“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” 
India,” “News Notes” 


Health: 
‘*Chandu Discovers a Secret,’’ ‘‘ News Notes’’ 


“Letters from 


History: 
‘“‘The Calendar Picture’’ 


Nature Study: 
‘*A Boy on the Pampas’’ 


Primary Grades: 


‘‘The Story of Jerry,’’ ‘‘Molly,’’ ‘‘I’d Like to be 
a Lighthouse.’’ Young members will also enjoy having 
you read aloud or tell them the stories, ‘‘Chandu 
Discovers a Seeret,’’ ‘‘Okoma Goes to the Corral,’’ 
‘*Cover Story,’’ and ‘‘A Boy on the Pampas.”’ 


Reading : 

The following questions are arranged in pairs, one 
pair for each feature. The first of each pair is a study 
question. It may be assigned to help pupils know 
what to look for in reading. The second in each pair 


is suggested as a lead for class conversation, research, 
or activity by individuals and committees. 


1. Why did Shah Jahan build the Taj Mahal? 


2. What 
kind of tomb did the ancient Egyptians build? 


1. What was the secret discovered by Chandu? 2. Do 
you think that the foreign customers were fussy? 
1. What are some important lighthouses? 2. On a 


— map, draw the bright beacons mentioned in the 
story. 

1. What does the poem say? 
favorite make-believe game? 

1. Why did Okoma go to the corral? 2. How did the 
Eskimoes help one another in their community? 

1. What are the names of the two new leaders of the 
Junior Red Cross? 2. What are some ways your room 
can help make the American Junior Red Cross successful? 

1. What stories do Alaskan Indians tell about the sky, 
sun, moon, and stars? 2. What other story do you know 
about the sky? 

1. What is one of Saduch’s traits of character? 
2. What is the difference between Saduch’s tools and 
those of his son? 

1. In the letters from India, what examples can you 
find of effects of environment on people’s habits and 
occupations? 2. Draw a picture map of India locating 
sections mentioned in the letters. 

1. Which anecdote of William Henry Hudson’s child- 
hood do you like best? 2. Tell some incident from Green 
Mansions to your class. 

1. From the “News Notes,” make a list of different 
people or groups to whom Junior Red Cross members 
have extended acts of friendship. 2. Begin a list of 
people or groups, to whom your own Junior Red Cross 
can show friendship. 

1. What is the nicest trick that Jerry performed? 
2. Tell a true story about a pet you know. 

1. Why did the toad die? 2. What things would you 
do in taking care of a class pet? 

1. Where do Junior Red Cross Christmas boxes go? 
2. Pack one or more in your class. 


2. What is your own 


For an Integrated Curriculum 


The following outline suggests uses of stories and 
articles in developing the pupils’ centers of interest 
or specifie units. 

Animals and Pets: 


“Okoma Goes to the Corral,” “A Boy on the Pampas,” 
“The Story of Jerry,” “Molly” 


Climate: 


“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Okoma Goes to the 
Corral,” “Letters from India,” “A Boy on the Pampas” 


Communication: 


“Bright Beacons in World Service,” “Greetings from 
Stockholm,” “Letters from India” 


Community Living: 
“Okoma Goes to the Corral” 
Consumption and Distribution of Goods: 


“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Okoma Goes to the 
Corral” 


Effects of Environment: 
“Letters from India,” “A Boy on the Pampas” 
Foods: 
“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Letters from India” 
(Continued on page 8) 








Developing Calendar Activities for September 


Materials Due You 

VERY elementary school room enrolled in the 

American Junior Red Cross should receive in Sep- 
tember, a new JuNioR Rep Cross CALENDAR, the 
Junior Rep Cross News and Guide ror TEACHERS, 
addressed directly to the school. In addition, a new 
poster and ‘‘I Serve’’ pins for all pupils are usually 
brought to the school by the Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man or someone from the local chapter. 

If the News and other materials come addressed 
to a former teacher, will you please send us your 
name so that our stencils may be corrected? These 
materials belong to the room. 


‘‘T Serve’’ Pins Not for Sale 


In some places a misunderstanding about Junior 
Red Cross pins persists and pupils still think that 
they can ‘‘buy’’ a pin for some stated sum ranging 
anywhere from one cent up. 

In the Round Table of Junior Red Cross Sponsors 
at the National Convention last spring, it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Hargrove, American Junior Red Cross 
Chairman for Newark, New Jersey, that the pins be 
given out to all pupils at once and used as reminders 
in learning to serve. This suggestion grew from prac- 
tical experience in his own school. 

It is better for the members themselves to earn the 
small sum for room membership (50¢ for the whole 
room) through individual effort or some kind of 
group project. The ideal of voluntary service can be 
kept clear, however, with regard to contributions for 
group membership. The exact amount brought by 
individual children should not be stressed. 


An Arithmetic Lesson 


In one class, the individual amounts were written 
on slips of paper with no names given, and the 
teacher used the material for an arithmetic lesson, 
about as follows: 

‘*Fifteen of us brought in a penny apiece... 
Three of us brought in five cents... . Six of us 
brought in ten cents. . . . One person contributed 
fifteen cents. . . . How much money do we have? 
How much did we say it would cost our room to join 
the Junior Red Cross? . . . How much money do 
we have left for our Service Fund through which we 
may help others?’’.. . 


A Game 


An example of a zestful group game in raising the 
Service Fund was reported by the Junior Red Cross 
President of Room 3, Broadway School, Yakima, 
Washington. 

“Gentlemen : 

“In this letter you will find $3.00. With it the Broad- 
way School wishes to join the National Junior Red Cross. 
Will you please send six magazines and six CALENDARS 
to-our school? 

“Perhaps you would like to know how we raised this 
money. First of all, the fourth and fifth graders put on 
a play to introduce the Red Cross to the school. They 
showed how Henri Dunant began the first Red Cross and 
how Clara Barton brought it to America. One of our 
students explained how we could join the Red Cross and 
why we should want to. 

“When we came to the end of the two weeks that we 
had decided would be enough time to raise fifty cents a 
room, we found that the room of seventh and eighth 
graders and the room of fifth and sixth graders had not 


raised enough money to join. Our room of fourth and 
fifth grade children felt very proud. We had raised 
eighty-nine cents. We sent those two rooms a kidding 
note which informed them they were in the doghouse. 
The older children objected to being scolded by younger 
people. They decided to do something about it. The 
girls in the seventh and eighth grade room got their 
heads together. They had a popcorn sale which brought 
in $1.66. This sum added to what they had raised 
brought their total to $1.87. They were now far ahead 
of any of the other rooms. 

“This left the fifth and sixth grade room very much 
alone in the doghouse. They decided to do something 
that would raise even more money. One of the girls 
brought two small chickens as a means of raising money. 
Later a hen was added. 

“A funny thing happened when the chickens were 
brought to school. The old hen laid an egg. This egg 
was sent to the seventh and eighth grade room to be 
eaten on the return trip to the deghouse. 

“After we pay for our school membership in the Junior 
Red Cross, we will have over $10.00 left in the treasury. 
This money will be used by our Red Cross Council to 
obtain medical attention for children in our school who 
cannot pay for it themselves. We are planning other 
ways of raising money now.” 


Christmas Boxes on Time! 


The importance of Junior Red Cross Christmas 
Boxes in the lives of many children of other countries 
was indicated by the thank you letters that came 
from the Red Cross offices of all the societies receiving 
these gifts. 


Last fall, unfortunately, there were some schools 
that failed to send their boxes to New York by the 
sailing date. They should have been there. Because 
they were not, one of the countries that had been 
notified to expect twenty cases of Christmas boxes, 
learned on the twenty-third of December that only 
one case had arrived for them. The Junior Red Cross 
Director in that country wrote tactfully and frankly 
about the resulting disappointment: 


“In all friendship, I am taking the liberty of acquaint- 
ing you with an error which occurred here this year in 
regard to the distribution of Christmas Boxes from the 
American Juniors. In advance, I should insist upon the 
fact that we owe the American Junior Red Cross the 
most profound gratitude for all the generosity shown our 
children. 

“We have, however, been in the position of disappoint- 
ing the children. You will understand that this placed 
us in a rather difficult situation. We would very much 
appreciate your telling us if we should advise our Juniors 
that in the future they should not hope for Christmas 
Boxes which, in most of our Sections, were distributed 
by the Juniors themselves to the most unfortunate chil- 
dren in their classes, in their school, or in their section. 
You will understand, in effect, that in many of these 
schools, where the poverty is still great, our little Juniors 
will be greatly disappointed. 

“Once more, I am upset for fear you will interpret this 
letter as a sort of reproach. It contains nothing of that 
sort and we will quite understand any decision which the 
American Juniors see fit to make in regard to this subject. 
In any case, be assured that our Junior Red Cross is 
infinitely grateful to the American Junior Red Cross for 
all that you have done to help sow joy in the darkest 
sections of our country.” 


You may find this incident useful in bringing home 
the importance of getting things done on time. It is 
the fact that Junior Red Cross service makes a real 
difference that gives it the force it has as motivation. 

The silver lining to this cloud is that the more 
favored Junior Red Cross members of that country 
made a special effort to provide the poorer schools 
with little gifts in lieu of the American boxes. 


Junior Red Cross in Small and Rural Schools 


PLAN for using the Junior Red Cross activities and 

materials in a one-room rural school was worked 

out by Miss Doris C. Scribner, Albion, Maine, in a 
summer school course at the Washington State Normal 
School, Machias, Maine. The suggestions are practical and 
the device for introducing the program in a way to interest 
the pupils is an original one. 


Objectives: 


1. Through Junior Red Cross work, to promote 
service, higher health standards, and good manners 

2. To promote community interest in senior Red 
Cross work, through the children 


Materials: 


1. JuNior Rep Cross NEws 

2. Junior Rep Cross CALENDAR 

3. Our Goop HEALTH STORIES 

4. Stories that teach service, health, and citizen- 
ship from Child Life, The Grade Teacher, and The 
Instructor 

5. Stories on good manners 

6. Materials from the ‘‘Supplemental Education 
Association’’ 


Beginning with a Game: 

Make paper dolls, on each of which a Red Cross 
is drawn, and a simple service—or a health slogan 
written. Have pupils form a circle. Give a doll to 
one child. When the music starts, have the child 
pass the doll to the one next to him, and so on around 
the circle until the musie stops. The child having 
the doll, when the music stops, takes his seat. A new 
doll is put into circulation. When every child has a 
doll, have them read the slogans to one another. From 
this, introduce the Junior Red Cross and its meaning 
and explain the enrolment. 


Organization of Council: 


The Council officers are from grade 5-A and 6-A. 
After the business part of each meeting, an activity 
is carried out, such as making posters, telling stories, 
dramatizing stories, and doing services to fit the 
season. These meetings will come every two weeks. 

Other activities are carried out in the various class 
subjects. 

The CALENDAR is placed so each child can sign his 
name on the membership roll when he is ready. 
Activities: 

1. Each child to do one kindly act, voluntarily, and 
report in first Council meeting 

2. Make a paper doll family to illustrate good 
manners 

3. Dramatize Goop HEALTH STORIES 

4. Make posters to illustrate these stories 

5. Sunshine basket for the shut-ins (study foods 
for health) 

6. Prepare Christmas packages for the needy in 
codperation with a social welfare agency 


(Continued from el 
Folk Tales: ens 


“Cover Story” 
Heroes: 

“Bright Beacons in World Service” 
Home: 

“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Okoma Goes to the 
Corral,” “A Boy on the Pampas” 
Industries or Occupations: 

“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Okoma Goes to the 
Corral,” “Letters from India” 


7. Prepare Christmas treat for a lonely man in our 
community 
8. Make gifts for institutions 


In Intermediate Grades 
A similar adaptation for-a room combining the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades was worked out by Miss Marjorie 
Bridges, West Tremont, Maine. 


Aims: 
Use of the American Junior Red Cross in the inter- 


mediate grades to promote character growth and more 
consideration for one another 


Materials: 

1. JuNion Rep Cross NEws 

2. JUNIOR RED Cross CALENDAR 

3. In our readers and English books we will find 
stories on character and poems on kindness. 

4. In our histories we will find stories of kindness 
by great men, like Lincoln. 

5. We will learn songs of friendliness and citizen- 
ship. 

6. We will hunt pictures illustrating citizenship. 


Another Device for Introducing Service: 

The pupils are interested in boats because they see 
many. One of the boys, who is especially good at 
drawing boats, will draw a picture of one on the board 
with the captain, engineer, and crew. We will talk over 
the work of each and how all must work for the 
common good, comparing our group with the ship. 

Then I will explain the Junior Red Cross and how 
it will help us do more for our school and each other, 
and ask them whether they would like to join. 
Council: 

Officers for the first term will be drawn from fifth 
grade pupils: for the second term at least some will 
be drawn from the fourth grade, and the last term, 


from the third grade. Committees will be chosen as 
needed. 
Activities: 

1. Morning exercises—Appropriate poems, stories, 
and songs 

2. Drawing and handwork — Posters to illustrate 
social responsibility through kindmess to all forms of 
life, favors to sick schoolmates, gifts for state institu- 
tions, covers for stories and cards for the blind, illus- 
trations for poems 

3. English—Letters to sick schoolmates, dramatiza- 
tion of stories about character growth, finding and 
reading poems 
4. Penmanship—Letters to sick schoolmates, copy- 
ing poems 

5. Social studies—Helping the Red Cross Chapter 
and individuals through our school nurse, using some 
Junior Red Cross activity in our Christmas program. 

6. Council meetings or closing exercises—Friendly 
parties to celebrate children’s birthdays for months, 
with suitable songs, gifts, and favors. 


Inventions and Their Effects on Living: 

“Bright Beacons in World Service” 
Lights: 

“Bright Beacons in World Service,” “I’d Like to Be a 
Lighthouse” 

Playmates in Distant Places: 

“Chandu Discovers a Secret,” “Okoma Goes to the 
Corral,” “A Boy on the Pampas,” “Christmas Boxes” 
Religion: 

“Cover Story,” “Letters from India” 





To Fit Us for Better Service: September 


"| SE September suggestions for health activities 
are designed to help members get under way in 
understanding of health problems, particularly as 
regards personal needs. These suggestions may be 
used for conversation and for stimulating the usual 
physical inventory. 


Accident Prevention 


A plan for a unit in Safety and Health, for the first 
and second grades, was worked out in a summer school 
course at Machias, Maine, by Miss Charlotte Sawyer, 
Northeast Harbor, and Miss Elizabeth Fernald, Dunham 
School, Seal Harbor, Maine. For the help of other 
aoe, as much of their plan is given here as space 
allows: 


Problems for first grade: 

1. Why should we as members of the Junior Red 
Cross want good health? 

2. Why should we want to prevent accidents? 

3. How shall we build our Health House? 

4. How shall we learn to play in the right way? 


(Added problem for second grade :) 
5. What makes for good health? 


Approach or introduction, for first grade: 
1. Looking at a picture, ‘‘The Old Woman in the 
Shoe,’’ from the ‘‘Correlated Curriculum Activities’’ 
2. Reading health stories 
3. Talking about how to make a Health House 
4. Discussion for safety play 


(Added, for second grade:) 


5. Looking for pictures of healthy children [See 
CALENDAR, September, Young Members’ line under 
‘*Health of Mind and Body’’] 

6. Making up stories for prevention of accidents 


Skills begun for first grade: 

Sentence building, story building, writing, pasting, 
using tools, planning work, watchfulness, co-operation 
(Added for second grade :) 


READING 


Developing the Unit: 

1. Information is obtained through telling stories 
from Junior Rep Cross NEws and CALENDAR regard- 
ing health and safety of children in other lands. 
[Cf. ‘‘Chandu Discovers a Secret,’’ and ‘‘News 
Notes,’’ September NEws] 

2. The children tell their own experiences. 

3. The children learn poems about health and 
safety. [Cf. ‘‘I’d Like to be a Lighthouse,’’ Septem- 
ber News] 

4. Discussions are held on the building of the 
Health House and materials to use. 

5. Invitations are sent to parents and friends, in- 
viting them to hear our health and safety play, which 
is the culminating activity of the unit. 


Activities : 

Collecting dried fruits and vegetables for Our 
Health House, making pictures of Health House, 
building a real Health House, cutting and pasting, 
making booklets, dramatization, making safety signs, 
learning slogans, making posters, writing short stories 
about the Health House, a playlet, and slogans 


Curriculum Activities: 
READING 
For first grade: 
Stories and poems of health and safety in readers, 


and from old files or current issues of the JuNIoR 
Rep Cross News 


(Added, for second grade:) 
Newspaper editorials on safety, items from bulletin 
board, signs and directions, original charts, directions 


about construction of Health House, directions about 
writing playlet, simple letters, committee lists 


NUMBER WORK 
Simple problems, counting materials, comparison 
(For second grade :) 


Estimating size of house, adding costs 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
Dramatization, making original poems, stories, and 


riddles 


LANGUAGE 


Conversation about safety play and Health House, 
learning health and safety slogans, language games, 
telling about own experiences 
(For second grade:) 

Telling simple stories, writing safety playlet, read- 
ing and memorizing poems, booklets on health and 
safety, suggestion of names for playlet and Health 
House, games on health and safety 


PENMANSHIP 

Copying simple slogans 
(For second grade :) 

Writing simple stories and poems 
DRAWING OR ART 

Making posters illustrating safety and health rules, 
booklets for Junior Red Cross service, making a frieze 
to illustrate health and safety habits, serapbook for 
room, making pictures of Health House 
(For second grade:) 


Making posters for Red Cross Chapter House, 
giving puppet shows 


MUSIC 
Health and safety songs 
Outcomes: 


1. Understanding of health and safety, with growth 
in self control, right habits, and useful skills 

2. Presentation of safety playlet and exhibition of 
Health House 
Bibliogaphy : 

Elson Gray Readers 

Health Stories, Book I—Scott Foresman 

The Brownie Health Book 

Number Stories, Book I—Scott Foresman 

JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 

Junior Red Cross Check List for Common Hazards 

JUNIOR RED Cross CALENDAR 

Correlated Curriculum Activities and Chart for Visual 
Education 

The Music Hour, Book I 

Safety Activities—F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 

State Motor Vehicle Department, State Capital 

National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York 

Safety Department of the American Automobile Asso- 
cette. Qn Avenue and 17th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Chandu Discovers a Secret 


NINA MOSES 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


(Cue lived in the city of Agra in India. 
His father kept a candy store. 

In India candy is called metai, so everybody 
called Chandu the metai-walla, which means 
“candy seller.” 

The first thing every morning Chandu 
would hold his round tray while his father 
piled it high with metai from the store coun- 
ter. Then he would go through the bazaar 
|the market place] to the station and wait 
for the trains to come in. The train passen- 
gers often bought metai to eat on their jour- 
ney. 

Many travelers come to Agra on the train, 
for in Agra is the Taj Mahal, “the crown of 
palaces.” 

One hot morning Chandu walked up and 
down the station platform beside the train 
until his bare brown feet were very tired. He 
called as he went, “Metai! Metai!” and one 
or two people, with skins as brown as his 
own, bought a very little. 

It was so hot, and the flies worried him so, 
Chandu almost wished he wasn’t a metai- 
walla. Unless he tried very hard, his round 
tray would look as full, almost, when he took 
it home as it had been when he brought it in 
the morning. And his father would think he 
had not sold any metai at all. 

All of a sudden Chandu heard someone call- 
ing “Metai-walla!” and he saw a European 
leaning out of the window of a train. 

Chandu ran as fast as he could and showed 
his tray. 

“Look, Sahib, what kind will you have?” 


he asked, breathless. “Here is the beautiful 
curly jellay-bee, made of twisted sugar; here 
is the sweet rose plum. Which kind will you 
have?” 

But other boys, hearing the call of “Metai- 
walla,” had crowded up. Rama, the Sulky- 
One, elbowed Chandu rudely aside; all the 
boys shouted, “See, Sahib, my metai!” until 
the traveler sent them all away—all but 
Rama. 

The other boys crowded around Chandu. 

“Always, when sahibs buy, it is from Rama,” 
they said. “Why? Why?” 

“Perhaps,” Chandu suggested, “our metai 
is not as good as his.” 

“No, that is not the reason!” said another. 
“TI know it is not, for one day I begged him for 
a piece of his metai, and he gave it tome. It 
is not better than ours. I doubt if it is as 
good.” 

“And yet,” murmured another, “there must 
be some reason, for we all know that one of us 
will sell to one of our own people, now and 
again, but none of us ever sells to the Euro- 
pean; it is always Rama, the Sulky-One.” 

“T have thought,” said Chandu’s cousin, 
“that perhaps the foreigners like Rama’s 
looks better than they like ours. For though 
a boy may wear a silk coat and an embroi- 
dered cap, still, the gods may have given Rama 
a face more pleasing to the white man.” 

At this the other boys all laughed, for every- 
one knew that Chandu’s cousin thought of 
nothing but his clothes; whenever Chandu’s 
cousin heard a foreign traveler call “Metai- 
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walla!” he had to take off his cap, comb his 
hair, put his cap on again—being sure it was 
perfectly straight—and smooth his silk coat, 
pulling the sleeves down to cover his wrists 
nicely. By the time he had made himself as 
fine-looking as he could, the man had bought 
metai and the train had rolled out of the 
station. 

“No,” said Chandu, when the laughter had 
died down, “it is not Rama’s face; for I have 
heard that when a white man comes quickly 
and goes quickly, all brown faces look alike to 
him, just as most white faces look the same to 
us. 

“But there is a reason, and if we could find 
it, we too could sell to the white man.” 

“And,” he said to himself, “I will find it.” 

When the sun went down behind the High 
Himalayas, Chandu took his round tray and 
went home. 

He was very hungry, and was glad to see 
his mother had cooked a huge dish of curry 
for supper — rice, 
and a meat stew, 
with hot chili pep- 
pers and many 
spices in it, and it 
smelled very good. 

“Chandu, why 
are you so quiet 
while you eat?” 
asked his mother. 
So Chandu told 
her. “And,” he 
said, “I have sold 
metai all day; yet 
I have only a half 
a rupee. Rama has 
only to sell to one 
sahib and he has 
a half a rupee at 
once.” 

When he had 
finished his curry, 
Chandu went off 
by himself to the 
mango grove near 
his house and sat 
down in the sand 
under a mango 
tree. 

He thought and he thought, and at last he 
believed he knew why the white men bought 
Rama’s metai. He found it had grown so dark, 
while he sat thinking, that he could no longer 
see the mangoes on the trees, and he got up 
and went home to bed. 
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“Tomorrow,” he said to himself as he rolled 
up in his blanket, “they will buy my metai.” 

Next morning, as soon as the sun shone pink 
on the High Himalayas, Chandu jumped out 
of bed and ran down the bazaar street to the 
shop of the glass-maker. There he explained 
what he wanted, and then returned to the 
house. 

And after breakfast, as soon as his father 
had piled his round tray high with metai, 
Chandu started to walk to the station. 

But on his way he stopped at the shop and 
got a big glass cover he had asked the man to 
make. 

It fitted over the round tray and protected 
the candy. 

When he reached the station, Chandu 
showed the glass cover to the other metai- 
wallas. 

“T thought and I thought,” he said, “and it 
seemed to me that this glass cover was the 
only thing which Rama, the Sulky-One, had 
which we had not. 

“So I have it 
now, and we will 
try it and see if 
the sahibs still 
buy from Rama 
and from no one 
else!” 

“Pooh! It is a 
big thing, and a 
heavy one, to 
carry on the metal 
tray,’’ sniffed 
Chandu’s cousin, 
“and with it you 
cannot run so fast 
when you _ hear 
someone call ‘Me- 
tai-walla!’ 

“IT do not see 
that it could pos- 
sibly help as much 
as it hinders. 

“What good does 
it do?” 

“That I do not 
know, cousin. 

“I only know 
that Rama has 
one on his tray, and—it may be you are right 
—it may do no good.” 

But it did do good. 

All day the foreign travelers bought metai 
from Chandu, the metai-walla, as much as 
from Rama. 





In fact, they bought 
more from Chandu as 
the day grew warmer 
because he wore a 
more and more happy 
smile, and Rama’s 
face was ugly with a 
bad - tempered frown. 

“Rama,” said Chan- 
du, “you would not 
tell me to buy a glass 
cover for my tray be- 
cause you wanted all 
the Europeans to buy 
from you. 

“But now, you see, I 
have one, and you 
cannot do anything 
to stop me. 

“Is it a magic 
charm that it causes 
sahibs to buy?” 

“T won’t tell you,” 
sulked Rama. And 
he walked away by 
himself. But Chandu decided that he was go- 





ing to find out. There 
must be some reason. 
He asked one of his 
foreign customers. 

“Your glass case 
keeps the flies away,” 
said the man. “We 
don’t like to eat me- 
tai the flies have been 
on.” 

So that was it! How 
perfectly simple! It 
wasn’t magic, it wasn’t 
charm, it was nothing 
in the world but keep- 
ing things clean. 

Every day, now, 
Chandu makes a 
whole rupee — often 
more. 

And when he has 
sold every last piece 
of metai, and the sun 
has set behind the 
high Himalayas, he 


~~ 
~~ 
~ owes 


All day the white travelers bought from Chandu 


goes home and eats curry andricefor his supper. 


Bright Beacons in World Service 


DELIA GOETZ 


Ox A COLD winter day almost eighty-five 
years ago, Abbie Burgess and her three little 
sisters stood at the window of Matinicus Rock 
Light station off the Maine coast, and waved 
to their father. Several times during the long 
pull to the mainland he turned to look at the 
lighthouse. 

Tall and straight it rose out of the sea, a 
friendly beacon warning the fleets of trading 
vessels of the jagged, barren rocks on which 
it stood. 

But William Burgess had no fear in leaving 
the safety of these vessels and their crews to 
Abbie, his fourteen-year-old assistant. Many 
times in his absence she had faithfully tended 
the light and cared for her three younger sis- 
ters and their invalid mother. 

A few days after her father had gone, Abbie 
and her family were awakened by the wind 
shrieking about the lighthouse. A terrific 
gale lashed the tiny wave-swept island. 
Higher and higher the angry sea rose, and as 
the day wore on the light tower was the only 
place of safety. 


When her mother and sisters were perched 
high in the tower, Abbie thought of the 
chickens left below at the mercy of the 
sea. Seizing a basket she ran out during a 
lull in the storm and brought all to safety 
except an old speckled hen that ran squawk- 
ing onto the rocks. 

Abbie had scarcely fastened the door be- 
hind her when a wave broke over the island 
sweeping everything but the lighthouse before 
it into the sea. 

The days ran into weeks, and still stormy 
weather and rough seas kept her father on 
the mainland. But night after night without 
once failing, the light from the tower flashed 
through the darkness to storm-tossed ships 
from nations north, south, east, and west, 
guiding them past the dangerous shoals and 
spike-like reefs. Finally, after four stormy 
weeks had dragged past, the rough seas 
quieted down and William Burgess came 
home. 

The lighthouse service of every nation has 
stories repeating Abbie’s courage and coopera- 
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tion. Yellowed records yield stories in many 
tongues of brave men and women giving their 
service generously and cheerfully for ships 
of all nations, friend or foe. And today lights 
flashing a warning wherever ships sail the seas 
show how much their united efforts have 
accomplished. 

George Worthylake, America’s first light- 
house keeper, set a high standard of service 
which many who followed him have attained. 
From his tower in the Boston light, night after 
night he kept the flame burning to guide 
ships of the seven seas 
past the treacherous 
coast. And then on a 
wild night more than 
two hundred years ago, 
he and his wife and 
daughter, their small 
boat buffeted by angry 
wind and wave, were 
swept into the sea and 
drowned. And so the 
first American name was 
written on the long roll 
of heroes of the light- 
house service. 

The names of many 
women light keepers ap- 
pear on this honor roll 
of the service. On a 
black night almost thirty-five years ago the 
fog hung like a thick curtain around Angel 
Island Light station in San Francisco Bay. 
Ships flying the flags of a dozen different na- 
tions picked their way in from the open sea. 
From their place on deck the pilots strained 
their ears to catch the signal from the fog 
bell. 

Steadily and surely the muffled sound 
came through the darkness, guiding them in 
to safety. When the machinery of the bell 
broke, the woman light keeper took up a ham- 
mer and hour after hour for more than twenty 
hours she stuck to her post to guide those 
depending upon the sound of the bell through 
the fog into the harbor. 

Without a beacon to guide them past the 
treacherous Cornish coast, many a boat bear- 
ing rich cargoes from distant ports was dashed 
to pieces on the cruel reefs. From his home 
on shore, Sir John Killigrew heard the cries of 
distress of these shipwrecked men and women. 
Night after night he and his servants tumbled 
out of their warm beds and struggled through 
wind and rain and cold to help those washed 
ashore. 


Co., Inc. 


I'D LIKE TO BEA 
LIGHTHOUSE 


Rachel Field 


I’d like to be a lighthouse 
All scrubbed and painted white. 
I’d like to be a lighthouse 
And stay awake all night. 
To keep my eye on everything 
That sails my patch of sea; 
I’d like to be a lighthouse 
With the ships all watching me. 


—From “Taxis and Toadstools” by 
Rachel Field. Copyright 1936. Reprinted 
with permission of Doubleday, Doran & 


And as tirelessly as Sir John had worked 
to bring the sea’s victims ashore, he kept 
on working until about 1619, a lighthouse 
was finally built on the Cornish coast, where 
Lizard Light now stands. 

Centuries ago the bold Portuguese navi- 
gators built the first beacons on the danger- 
ous coast of southwest Africa and left a bright 
train to light the vessels of Europe and the 
Orient. 

The rocky, unlighted point on the south- 
ern tip of Africa was known and feared 
by every seaman sailing 
these southern waters. 
When a beacon finally 
shone out there, Henry 
of Portugal changed the 
name to Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Many solitary bea- 
cons send out their 
friendly beams to ships 
which never visit their 
shores. Mariners from 
many distant ports 
search the skies for the 
beam from the light at 
Cape Maysi on the 
island of Cuba, and sail 
on without touching 
port. Fastnet Light, 
high on the Irish coast, is the light for which 
many Europe-bound vessels steer, and is the 
last one they see as they leave on their home- 
ward voyage. The brilliant lights at the 
Straits of Dover guide hundreds of ships not 
bound for French or English ports. 

And so the story of these lonely watchers 
and courageous builders is repeated in every 
land. Not so well known is the tale of those 
painstaking workers who toiled a lifetime to 
improve the lights. They gave no less gen- 
erously of their services. Today the lights 
they invented sweep the path of the world’s 
ships. 

When George Washington signed the act 
establishing the United States Lighthouse 
Service one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Augustin Fresnel, a little boy not two years 
old, was playing with his blocks in France. 
It was this same little boy, disliking to read 
but loving mathematics, who later struggled 
bravely on through ill health and invented the 
lens which was to brighten the harbor of New 
York. Its bright beams have greeted ships of 
many nations and guided them safely to port. 
The dazzling beam of Navesink, the principal 
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Above, Jupiter Inlet Light, Florida. Below, Holly- 
head, England. The postman must climb 403 steps 
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light for the harbor and America’s brightest, 
contrasts sharply with the feeble rays thrown 
out by the wood fires, tallow candles and oil 
lamps of early lighthouses. 

Below the lens on a brass plate are these 
words: 

“This apparatus, the greatest ever made ac- 
cording to the new principles of lighting lights, 
has been drawn and executed with the agree- 
ment of the French Lighthouse Board... 
Paris, 1893.” Not only the beacons of the United 
States but those of the whole world were bright- 
ened by the lens invented by Fresnel. 

Up in Sweden almost seventy years ago a little 
boy dreamed of automatic lights flashing on and 
off without a keeper to cut the darkness on 
perilous coasts. 

Year after year he tinkered with wires and 
switches and lenses and when at last his dream 
came true, he generously gave the automatic 
acetylene light to the world. 

Today ships with passengers and cargo from 
the world’s ports search the darkness for these 
bright, dependable guides. For his service to 
mankind, blind Gustaf Dalén’s country gave him 
the Nobel Peace Prize, one of its highest honors, 
and nightly somewhere mariners give him silent 
thanks. 

In the lighthouse service the nations of the 
world have shown that in working together 
without thought of country, color or creed 
there is nothing they can not accomplish. 

A light at Cape Spartel at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean stands as a monument to 
this spirit of cooperation. Eleven nations, the 
United States more than 3,000 miles away is 
one of them, join to maintain this symbol of 
cooperation. 

In calm or storm, day and night, it guides 
and serves those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 


It knows no lands, no flags, no kings. 
These are inconsequential things; 
The one important thing tonight 
That every seaman, black or white, 
Who seeks a harbor sees a light. 


(Note: If you have back files of the News, 
you will find two articles interesting to read in 
connection with this lighthouse story: “The 
Blind Man Who Gave the World New Eyes,” 
October, 1927; and “Beacons on Rock and 
Reef,” by Rupert Sargent Holland, October, 
1936.—Editors ) 
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It seemed the mountainside was moving 


Okoma Goes to the Corral 


MARGARET E. MURIE 
Illustrations by O. J. Murie 


Oxoma (O k6 ma) had been asleep on the 
rolled-up tent in the bottom of the whale 
boat, like a good little Eskimo child. But now 
her grandmother Toolook (Tod look) was 
shaking her. “Wake up, small girl, here we 
are at the reindeer place.” 

Okoma raised herself and blinked sleepy 
eyes. They were coming into a little cove. 
A white thin mist hung down over the rocky 
shore. The many boats drawn up on the 
beach gleamed like white whales lying side by 
side, and above them were shining white tents, 
with black figures jumping up and down and 
running about in front of them. To Okoma, 
peering through the summer mist, they all 
looked like the old-time giants Toolook was 
always telling her about. 

As their boat rode in on a big wave, she 
heard above the sound of the surf, the yelp- 
ing of dogs, the cries of children. Okoma 
would have plenty of playmates. See-lu (Seé- 
lu) and Noo-luk (Noo luk) from Sevoonga 
village, were waiting and laughing as her 
grandfather lifted her from the boat and 
went wading to shore, with Okoma hanging 
head down over his shoulders, squealing! 

“Come, Okoma,” said See-lu. “Come along 
with us while your grandfather puts up his 
tent. There is much to see.” 


See-lu was older than Okoma and Noo-luk. 
She had been “to corral” the summer before, 
and could proudly explain everything. Arms 
about one another, the three small girls went 
strolling off among the white tents, to the 
sand dunes back of the camp. They hopped 
from stone to stone across a little stream. 
“Here is fine water,” said See-lu. “That is 
why the camp is right here. And here is the 
teacher’s tent. Yesterday the teacher and his 
wife played music for us and everybody sang.” 
See-lu laughed aloud. “Corral time, that is 
the best time of the whole year,” she said. 
“Sleeping, eating, singing, playing; every- 
body has a good time, waiting for the deer.” 

The three girls stood on the edge of a wide 
sandy bowl with tufts of strong green grass 
and big yellow flowers growing here and there 
in it and all over the slopes around it. The 
mist was rolling away and the August sun was 
shining. Okoma had forgotten sleepiness now. 
“This is the place of the ball games,” ex- 
plained See-lu. “Tonight you will see. Come 
now and see the corral.” 

Up over another sandy slope See-lu led them. 
Okoma and Noo-luk trotted behind, slipping 
and sliding in the deep fine sand so different 
from the coarse gravel of the old village of 
Gambell where Okoma lived. It was different, 


too, from the spongy wet moss and grass of 
the new village of Sevoonga where the other 
two lived. Sand is found in only a few places 
on St. Lawrence Island, and sand means all 
kinds of fun for children. Okoma saw a bank 
where someone had dug a little cave. It would 
be fun to crawl in there, but See-lu was lead- 
ing on. She paused where the sand dune 
ended and the flat tundra stretching to the 
mountains inland began. 

There was moss and grass and heather; 
tiny Arctic flowers pink and blue and yellow; 
little pools among the big rocks; snow bunt- 
ings flashing their black and white wings as 
they flipped about close to the rock hummocks 
where their nests were. Beyond all that were 
stretches of very green tall grass where, 
Okoma knew, they could not walk without 
getting soaking wet. This was the tundra 
all three girls knew so well. And here across 
part of it was the big enclosure made of drift- 
wood poles and wire, the reindeer corral. 

See-lu hopped from one dry clump to the 
next, right over to the fence. At one end it 
narrowed down to a small chute with a gate 
in it. There were crossbars on this part of the 
corral, and very quickly See-lu climbed to the 
top. “Come on up,” she called. “Maybe we 
can see reindeer.” 

“See reindeer!” exclaimed Noo-luk. “Every 
day and all day the men and boys are out here 
looking, and they have seen nothing. Do you 
think you can see more? For ten days the 
reindeer boys have been gone out over the 
island, to find the herd and drive it in. I 
don’t think the deer are coming in this year.” 







Noo-luk’s round face was all puckered up in 
disappointment. 

Okoma had to laugh, “Ah, Noo-luk, if our 
fathers were like you, we would often be 
hungry. How many hours has your father 
watched by a seal’s breathing hole in winter, 
before ‘Nogh-suk’ would show his face? 
Someone will have to be the first to see the 
herd coming. It could be one of us!” 

The sky and the ocean were both bright 
blue. Flocks of sea birds, puffins and murres 
and gulls and auklets were winging by, going 
out over the waves to feed. The blue ocean 
thundered in white spray on the beach below 
the corral, below the camp. Sitting on top 
the corral fence the three friends strained 
their bright black eyes toward the northwest, 
gazing far over the green tundra that was like 
a green sea, to the brown and purple moun- 
tains. 

The breeze ruffled the black dog fur on the 
hood of Noo-luk’s new summer parka; the fur 
tickled her nose and she shook her head im- 
patiently. “Deer coming—keh-h—. At my 
father’s tent they will be cooking those good 
young cormorants, and here I sit, hungry, on 
top of this corral with you foolish ones. 
Okoma’s grandfather will have his tent up, 
too, and they will be wondering where 
Okoma is.” 

Noo-luk flipped over and felt with her toe 
for the first crosspiece below. 

But Okoma had forgotten both food and 
family. Her grandparents had often called 
her “Kloo-yak” the little hawk, because her 
eyes were sharp. On the journey to the cor- 
ral she had been the one who first spied the 
hair-seal for Okokme to shoot; Toolook was 

probably boiling some of the meat now, 
down at the tent. Way down in Okoma’s 
heart was the exciting thought, “What 
if J could be the first to see the great 
herd of deer coming in?” 
Okoma did not even look at 

Noo-luk, starting back across to the 

dune, or at See-lu, who had 
climbed down and was kneeling 
before a mouse hole in the moss. 
She supposed See-lu was go- 
ing to make a sinew snare to 
catch a mouse. Mouse-skins 
made fine parkas for dolls 

and Okoma loved to make 


Sitting on the corral fence, the 
three friends strained their eyes 
toward the northwest 








them, but now she was watching a long slope 
directly east of the corral. The mountainside 
was brown, but somehow it seemed to her that 
the brown mountainside was moving. She 
blinked her eyes and rubbed them and looked 
again. It still seemed to be moving! “Hi-hi, 
Noo-luk. Hi-hi, See-lu, come look; look at the 
mountain over there!” 

Noo-luk came hopping back over the hum- 
mocks; See-lu dropped her snare and climbed 
like a ground squirrel. “The deer, tuk-tu; it 
is tuk-tu,” screamed See-lu, and tumbled right 
down onto the ground again. 

Run, run, run! Who could leap most 
nimbly across the little pools, over the rocks, 
sqush, sqush through the wet moss? Noo-luk 
was ahead, but when they came to the sand 
dune she tripped on a tussock of grass and 
went rolling over and over to the bottom. 
Okoma and See-lu slid past her, shrieking with 
laughter, and panted to the top of the ball 
game place, and there they just had to stop 
and gasp for breath. Down in the sandy bowl 
below them they saw six or eight children, 
smaller than they. The little girls were hold- 
ing hands in pairs, swinging each other round 
and round and falling to the sand, squealing 
and dizzy. “Tuk-tu, tuk-tu, the deer are com- 
ing,” See-lu called to them, and then she and 
Okoma both had to laugh, at all the big-eyed 
startled faces looking up at them from below. 

“They don’t believe us,” cried See-lu. 
“Come on.” 

Over the little stream they crossed again 
and were in the camp and there were people 
all around them the moment See-lu cried, 
“Tuk-tu, tuk-tu; Okoma saw the deer. They 
are coming. Many of them!” 

Now Okoma stood in the center of a crowd 
of women and children, all chattering at once. 
She was quite dazed; this was more excite- 
ment than her short ten years had ever held. 
She saw all the men and boys racing toward 
the corral. She saw whole families tumbling 
out of tents, leaving their meals untouched. 
She heard her grandmother’s proud voice, 
“Ah, our little Okoma, she has eyes like 
Kloo-yak.” 

Everyone was shouting to everyone else, 
telling the news. Dogs yelped and babies 
cried, all touched by the excitement. And 
over and over again Okoma heard her name, 
“Okoma, Okoma saw the deer coming!” 

Small girl though she was, Okoma knew 
how important was the coming of the deer. 
It meant food for everyone, each family on 
St. Lawrence Island would have its share; 
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according to the amount of stock it owned in 
the Reindeer Commercial Company, which be- 
longed to the islanders themselves. 

There would be fresh meat and dried meat, 
and fat; skins for parkas and fur boots; and 
sinew from the deer’s back for sewing, for 
fishnets, for snares and many, many other 
things for all. The fawns born out on the 
range in the spring would be earmarked before 
they went back with the rest of the herd to 
feed on the tundra. The chief herder would 
decide which of the deer should be killed, 
which turned back. 

The ball game that night was really like a 
festival. Every young person in the camp of 
twenty-two tents was there in the sandy bowl, 
and on the slopes above it and up by the 
teacher’s tent all the older people sat, watch- 
ing, calling out advice and encouragement to 
the players, laughing at their blunders. The 
teacher and his wife were there, too. Every- 
one was happy. For, back up there in the 
corral were four thousand reindeer milling 
quietly about, feet clicking, fat bodies rubbing 
against the bars. 

Tomorrow would begin the great task of 
branding and sorting. Everyone would work, 
for days. That was what “going to corral” 
meant. Yet always there would be time, after 
dusk on these August nights, to play ball! 

Okoma’s cousin Okokme, he who had shot 
the seal, had the ball now. Tall and laugh- 
ing, he stood in the midst of a jumping, 
screaming group, and held the ball high above 
their reaching hands. Okoma stood halfway 
up the side of the dune, watching Okokme. 
She supposed he would throw the ball to Ro- 
hok (R06 hok), See-lu’s big sister, but suddenly 
Okokme cried out, “Okoma is next; she saw 
the deer first!” 

And suddenly the ball flashed through the 
air, right into her hands. She was holding 
the soft red cloth stuffed with moss tight to 
her chest, and running. “Hi, See-lu,” she 
called and threw the ball. See-lu caught it, 
but there were six people on top of her and 
the whole crowd went rolling over and over 
down the sandy slope while old Montokuli 
(Mon to ku li), the joker, sitting up on top the 
dune smoking his pipe called out, “Fine ball 
players, ha ha; baby walrus could run better 
than you young ones!” He rocked back on his 
heels and laughed aloud, while the rolling 
and tumbling ball game went on below him. 
No rules in this game; get the ball if you can, 
throw it to anyone you like; small ones can 
rush in and snatch it while the big ones 











struggle and push one another about. No one 
cares; everyone is laughing. 

Now Okokme has the ball again; high in 
air he holds it and high in air all the children 
hold their hands and everyone is jumping and 
calling, “Hey, hey, tukka, tukka.” (Here, 
here.) 

“Hey, hey, tukka, tukka.” There’s summer 
fun on the big island on this mild dusky night. 
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Mr. James T. Nicholson, our new National Director. 
The flags were presented to Mr. Nicholson when he 
left the Chicago Red Cross Chapter 


W: BEGIN this year with two new leaders. 
One of them is an old friend, though. 
Towards the end of June, there was one 
party after another at National Headquarters 
in honor of Mr. Walter S. Gard, National Di- 
rector of the American Junior Red Cross, for 
early in July he would leave us, upon reaching 
the age for retirement. Everyone hated to 
see him go; everyone wished him well. For 
more than twenty years, Mr. Gard had been 
helping to build up the Junior Red Cross. He 
left it with a membership of millions of boys 
and girls throughout the United States, con- 
tinental, insular and territorial. He had 


All is well with Okoma’s people. The reindeer 
have come in! And Okoma was the one who 
saw them first! It is only fair that she should 
have the ball often tonight. 

But when it is all over, she’ll be glad to curl 
up in a reindeer robe on the low walrus-skin 
sleeping place in her grandfather’s tent. And 
she may dream of reindeer tossing red balls 
about on their antlers. 


Old Friends, 
New Leaders 


friends everywhere in this country and 

abroad. When he left there were cables 

from Europe and letters and telegrams 
from all directions. 

One of the finest tributes of all came as 
a surprise to Mr. Gard during the dinner 
for the high-school delegates to the Red 
Cross Annual Convention in April. A hand- 
somely decorated album illustrated with 
pictures of Junior Red Cross activities was 
presented to him by representatives from 
Toledo, Ohio, where the album had been 
made in behalf of all the members of the 
American Junior Red Cross. The beauti- 
fully illuminated opening page had a mes- 
sage composed by members in high schools 
of Berkeley and Woodland, California, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Dansville, New 
York. The message said: 

“At your retirement we, the grateful nine 
million American Red Cross Juniors, pledge 
anew our loyalty to the cause for which 
you have given your best.” 

It really is a mistake to say that Mr. 
Gard has left us, because so much of him is 
in the Junior Red Cross that he will, in a way, 
be with us as long as that organization shall 
endure. 

We said that one of our new leaders is an 
old friend. This is Mr. James T. Nicholson, 
the new National Director. He, too, has been 
a long time with the Red Cross, whose service 
he entered in 1919 when he resigned his lieu- 
tenant’s commission in the army at the end 
of the World War. Mr. Nicholson is a Massa- 
chusetts man and a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts State College. Before entering the 
army he had had experience in engineering 
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problems and welfare work with the New Eng- 
land Westinghouse Company, as well as welfare 
service as director of boys’ work in St. George’s 
Parish, New York City. Soon after coming to 
the Red Cross he became director of the Junior 
Red Cross for the old Atlantic Division, so his 
interest in us goes back almost to the beginning 
of his Red Cross career and it has never wavered. 
After being at National Headquarters for some 
years as Assistant to the Vice Chairman in 
Charge of Domestic Operations, Mr. Nicholson 
went in 1930 to Chicago as Manager of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, one of the biggest Red Cross units 
in the country. It was good news to his many 
friends in the Red Cross when we heard that he 
had accepted the post of National Director of 
the American Junior Red Cross. 

Our other new leader is Mr. Livingston L. 
Blair, Assistant National Director, who was ap- 
pointed last April. He was born in Illinois and 
took his A. B. degree in Swarthmore College in 
1924. Then he went to the University of Chi- 
cago for graduate work in pedagogy. He has 
had teaching experience and was at one time 
secretary to the president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. From 1930 to 1934 he was 
Supervisor of High Schools for the state of IIli- 
nois. He came to the Red Cross from the 
directorship of the Education Unit in the Re- 
settlement Division of the Federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 


Cover 


‘ee cover Anna Milo Upjohn made specially 
for the News shows a scene in southeastern 
Alaska where the Thlingets, the Haidas and 
other Indians live. Their carved totem poles 
represent the various clans and families. One 
of the chief characters in the old stories of 
these Indians is the Raven. When she was 
up in their country Miss Upjohn got this old 
tale that the Thlingets have told for genera- 
tions about the Raven, or Yalth, as they call 
him: 


Yalth was the great spirit, creator of the 
earth and man; of all animals and vegetation. 
His one desire was to add to the happiness 
of man. 

Once as Yalth was walking along the river 
the frog told him that the great chief, Lord 
of Light, kept the sky in a box and the sun, 
moon and stars tied up in bags in his lodge. 
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BLACKSTONE STUDIOS 


Mr. Livingston L. Blair, Assistant National 
Director 


It seems to us that we have a great team 
in Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Blair. We look for- 
ward to the years under their guidance. 


Story 


“If only I could get them for mankind!” 
exclaimed the Raven, for at that time the 
earth was all dark. 

He thought a long time about how he could 
get the treasures. Finally by magic he be- 
came the grandson of Lord of Light and began 
life again as a baby boy. Soon the old chief 
adored the child and could refuse him noth- 
ing. The baby discovered that the box with 
the sky was on a high shelf, while the three 
bags hung from the rafters. One day as Lord 
of Light was walking about with his grandson 
in his arms, the baby reached out his hands 
for the box. 

“No, no, 
grandpa. 

But the child began to cry, and soon he was 
kicking and yelling. 

“What are you doing to him?” cried his 
mother, rushing in. 


baby can’t have that,” said 


“Nothing! He wants the sky box. Oh, well, 
I'll give it to him; he can’t open it.” 

Once the baby had the box he stopped cry- 
ing and Lord of Light went out to oversee all 
Creation. It grew so still in the great room 
that the young Raven’s mother, who had gone 
back to her sewing, peeked in to see what was 
happening. The baby sat under the smoke 
hole in the roof, softly opening and shutting 
the box with his tiny hands. Each time he 
opened it a bit of sky flew up through the 
roof. 

His mother took the box away but it was 
already empty. All the sky was outside and 
overhead. 

Next day the baby began to coax for the 
bag of stars. Grandpa put his foot down. 

“This child is getting spoiled,” he said to 
the mother. 

But day and night the baby sobbed and 
wailed until the medicine man declared that 
he was in grave danger. 

“What are all the stars of the universe 
worth as compared to the life of the child?” 
said Lord of Light, and took down the bag. 

At once the baby quieted and was better. 
His grandfather, watching the little fellow 
beat the reindeer hide bag with his tiny fists, 
laughed at his helplessness. 

But the moment he turned his back, the 
child slipped the tying string and tossed 
handfuls of stars through the smoke hole 
and up into the sky. 

“This child will want the sun next!” 
exclaimed Lord of Light. And it was true. 

Next day the baby demanded the sun 
bag and being refused, he developed such 
a fever that his grandfather at last gave in. 

“T shall sit here beside him and watch 
every movement,” he said. 

But in spite of this vigilance, the infant 
opened the bag and the sun shot through 
the roof and blazed in the heaven. 

“T swear he shall not have my precious 
moon,” said Lord of Light and let the 
youngster work himself into a dangerous 
illness before calling the medicine man 
again. 

“He must have the moon,” said the doc- 
tor; and first shutting the smoke hole, 
grandpa ran for the last bag. The baby 
crept about the room pushing it before 
him. Suddenly he kicked it. It flew open, 
the moon rolled across the floor and out 


Saduch and his son at work on a totem pole. 
Notice the use of old and new tools 


of the house door. Instantly, Yalth took his 
Raven form, and catching the moon in his 
beak, flew into space. Poor grandpa stood on 
his doorstep lamenting his treasures, but 
rather proud of his grandson. 

“That’s a clever boy,” he said. 


This summer Saduch, chief of the Hai- 
das and one of the last of totem carvers, 
came to the Golden Gate Exposition and 
carved a totem pole for the federal govern- 
ment exhibit on Treasure Island. One day 
when Saduch was walking down Market 
Street in San Francisco, he met a blind beg- 
gar, old like himself. He had never seen a 
beggar before, for there are none in his home 
village of Hydaburg, where poor folk are given 
food and clothing by those who are better off, 
and there’s no question of “charity” in the 
giving. 

Reaching into his pocket, Saduch said to 
the beggar, “I’m sorry, but I have only ten 
dollars. I will share that with you.” And he 
gave the beggar five dollars. Later, someone 
who had seen the incident asked Saduch, 
“How do you know that beggar was not a 
fake?” “I do not know,” said Saduch, “but 
my Haida gods know. They would forgive 
him sooner than me if I had passed him by.” 
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Greetings from Stockholm 


LAST JUNE Swedish Juniors were hosts 
to delegates from Norway, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Denmark, Poland and Sweden in the 
Junior Red Cross Conference of the Northern 
Baltic States. Prince Carl, head of the Swed- 
ish Red Cross, sent a special invitation asking 
the Junior Red Cross of the United States to 
send two American Juniors to the meeting. 
No one from this country was able to go, but 
at the Red Cross Annual Convention in April, 
our delegates framed a message to be read at 
the European conferences. The Juniors gath- 
ered in Stockholm sent this reply: 


To the American Junior Red Cross 

The Junior Red Cross Conference of the 
Northern and Baltic states of Europe, now 
collected in Stockholm, gives its thanks for 
the kind greeting sent by American Juniors 
from the Conference in Washington last April 
twenty-sixth. We deeply deplore not being 
allowed to welcome you as our guests today. 

We know, all of us, that the youth of the 
New World were the pioneers of the Junior 
Red Cross, and we are certain that we have 
much to learn from the youth which so ener- 
getically strives for the world of the future led 
by the ideal of creating harmony and peace. 
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We are grateful and happy that the Junior 
Red Cross has given us friends to love all over 
the world and that friendship and good will 
know no boundaries. Like you, we hope that 
the youth serving with the colors of the Red 
Cross may always be ready to strive in com- 
mon for that which is most valuable in life, 
following the bright leading-stars of charity 
and love. 


The Calendar Picture 


THIS YEAR’s Calendar pictures are 
different from any that we have had before. 
Each one shows a street in some well-known 
town or city of the world. The street for this 
month is in Dinan in northern France, not 
far from the famous Brittany fishing town 
of St. Malo. It is an old, old town, much of 
it still inside the walls built to fortify it 
against the attacks that came upon it thick 
and fast in the Middle Ages. It was often at- 
tacked when the English were fighting for 
control of Brittany. Dinan cherishes the 
memory of a famous warrior of the fourteenth 
century, Bertrand Du Guesclin, who was born 
near there. It was in Dinan that he fought a 
hand to hand battle with Thomas of Canter- 
bury during a siege of Dinan by the soldiers 
of the Duke of Lancaster. In the church of 
St. Sauveur is a granite casket in which is 
buried the heart of Du Guesclin, once Con- 
stable of France. Du Guesclin was married 
to a beautiful and clever lady named Tiphane, 
who lived near Dinan. After his marriage, he 
was so uneasy about what might happen to 
his lovely lady while he was away fighting 
that he built a house for her near the glorious 
abbey on the lofty cliffs of Mont Saint Michel. 

One time Du Guesclin was taken prisoner 
by the English who generously asked him to 
set his own ransom price. “One hundred 
thousand crowns,” said Du Guesclin proudly. 

“That is not necessary,” said his captors, 
thinking that it would be impossible for the 
French to raise so great a sum. 

Du Guesclin replied, “There is not a spin- 
ner who spins wool in my country whose 
fingers will not fly to deliver me from your 
laws.” The ransom was paid. 

Du Guesclin must often have walked on the 
street in the picture, which winds steeply 
down to one of the old gateways in the wall. 


A mimeographed index of the 1938-39 volume 
of the NEWS may be had by writing to National 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., or to the offices 
at St. Louis or San Francisco. 


Letters from India 


Vasr India has many 
different kinds of people, 
climate, products, cus- 
toms. Chandu in Miss 
Moses’ story lived in the 
United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in the north- 
eastern part of the coun- 
try. The correspondence 
album sent to the Mis- 
sion Ridge School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, by 
the Chanda Rarnji Hindu 
Girls’ High School came 
from the great city of 
Bombay on the southwest 
coast. About India and 
its people, the Bombay 
girls wrote: 


MINERAL wealth, espe- 
cially coal and iron, easy 
means of communication, 
thick population, good, en- 
couraging climate, techni- 
cal education, spread of scientific knowledge, 
rich and daring people make a country indus- 
trial. There is plenty of raw material in In- 
dia, but owing to lack of mineral wealth like 
coal and iron there are few factories and this 
raw material cannot be used. Besides, there 
are not enough easy, quick and cheap means 
of communication. 

The climate of India is hot and at some 
places it is extreme. People cannot work at 
a stretch for many hours. The people of In- 
dia lack in technical education. There is no 
spread of scientific knowledge. ‘The people 
are not rich and daring; so India is not an 
industrial country. It has remained agricul- 
tural. There is plenty of water supply; the 
soil is alluvial and very fertile. It is in places 
very deep and it yields crops twice and thrice 
a year. 

The majority of the people live in villages 
and are farmers and shepherds. Agriculture 
is carried on in the old ways and as it is hard 
to make a living only on agriculture, many 
people are going to cities to work. People liv- 
ing near the mines are working in mines. 
People living in forests are woodcutters and 


the distance 





BY DEANE DICKASON; FROM EWING-GALLOWAY 


The famous Shalimar Gardens in Kashmir, with Mount Madadeo in 


hunters. People living in industrial towns 
work in mills and factories. In some of the 
villages hand-loom weaving is carried on. Lac 
is collected in the forests of Bihar and Orissa. 
You probably know that this is the sort of 
resin that comes from the bodies of millions 
of insects which feed on the tender twigs. It 
is used in making shellac. In northern India 
there are workers who make fine articles of 
brass, gold and silver. The gold lace thread 
industry thrives in the area near Surat. 

We want to tell you something of the life 
and occupations of the Bengalis, the Punjabis, 
the Marathas, the Gurkhas, the Madrasis, 
the Kashmirs. 

Bengalis are very handsome. There is much 
Mogul blood in them as Bengal is near China 
from which Mongolians descended into north- 
ern India in the sixteenth century. Their 
food is rice and fish, which they can have 
abundantly with little trouble. So they have 
sufficient leisure, which they can spend in 
intellectual pursuits. They were under Mogul 
rule for a long time, and therefore there is a 
large Mohammedan population. The climate 
is hot and damp. They have, therefore, a 
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simple dress. Their native houses are roofed 
with paddy straw. They are highly emotional 
and easily excited. 

The Punjabis are tall and brown. A greater 
portion has Aryan blood. They are warlike 
in spirit as they are constantly exposed to 
the danger of being invaded by Afghan tribes. 
They are Hindu, Mohammedan or Sikh by re- 
ligion. The people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. They live in small villages scattered 
over the plains. Their food consists of wheat 
and peas, beans and other pulse. Their 
houses are built of mud or mud and wattle, 
for there is little or no stone in the great 
alluvial plain of the Punjab. The roofs of 
the houses are flat, since there is little rain, 
and are made of rough branches coated with 
mud. On account of the constant danger of 
bandits, most of these people have been living 
together in small villages surrounded by their 
fields. In some parts they live detached from 
each other. They manufacture woolen cloth. 
They are well known for their carpets and 
shawls. 

The Marathas occupy hilly tracts at Ma- 
harastra. They vary from deep brown to 
black in color. They are short in stature. 
They are brave and war-like mountaineers. 
They are the descendants of the Aryans and 
Dravidians. Their clothing is very simple, 
consisting of a loin cloth and a woolen 
blanket. Their staple food is rice. Agricul- 
ture and pastoral work are the chief occu- 
pations. 

The Gurkhas are the hardy mountaineers 
of Nepal. They are said to be the descend- 
ants of the Rajputs. Most of them make ex- 
cellent soldiers in the British army. They al- 
ways keep a short sword with them. Their 
food consists of rice and barley bread. The 
Gurkhas are surrounded by backward people 
such as the Tibetans and are not very highly 
civilized. 

The Madrasis mainly belong to the Dravi- 
dian stock. They are black in color; and 
wear few cotton clothes because temperatures 
in Madras are very high. Rice is the staple 
food. They use spices on a large scale be- 
cause the rice that is produced in their coun- 
try is tasteless. Wheat or millet bread is very 
rarely seen. On account of their close contact 
with the English for a long time, they are 
well educated. 

The Kashmiris are the natives of Kashmir, 
in the Himalayan region. The province of 
Kashmir is noted for its beautiful mountain 
scenery; the people are fair and beautiful on 
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account of the cold, bracing climate. They 
wear Mohammedan dress. Rice is the staple 
food. They eat flesh also. On account of the 
cold, every one carries a small stove to keep 
him warm. The people are agriculturists and 
gardeners. People are engaged in wood carv- 
ing and manufacturing shawls, woolen cloth 
and carpets from the local goats’ wool. There 
is a large production of silk, also. The peo- 
ple are skilled in the silk industry. 


More about life in Bengal was told in the 
album sent by the Government High School in 
the town of Pirojur to the Junior High School 
at Concord, North Carolina: 


IN OUR country there are far more villages 
than towns. The villages are generally in the 
midst of trees and fields. There are many 
rivers, canals and tanks in the villages. At 
the approach of the winter season, the paddy 
fields look very fine, especially when the paddy 
is ripe and of a golden color. In this season 
rivers are calm and quiet. And it is then very 
pleasant to make boat excursions. 

The chief food of the villagers is rice which 
is eaten with fish, meat, vegetables and other 
things. Bengal is well known for its various 
kinds of fruits—mangoes, coconuts, jack- 
fruit, bananas are some of them. 

The sanitary conditions of the villages of 
Bengal are not satisfactory, so that people 
suffer from malaria and cholera and other 
epidemic diseases. 

Some of the people are goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, weavers or cloth-finishers, but most 
of them are farmers. 

Village life is very simple, luxury being un- 
known. Village disputes are settled by the 
president of the Union Board. Recently debt 
settlement boards have been established in 
many villages of Bengal to save the debtors 
from the hands of creditors. The government 
is now enacting laws to better the condition 
of the poor cultivators in all possible ways. 

The government is also taking measures to 
remove malaria and epidemic diseases from 
the country by appointing sanitary inspectors 
and other health officers. They are trying to 
introduce free primary education into the 
country to remove illiteracy. 

Our school was established in the year 1882 
by the generous public of the town. In 1909, 
this school was taken over by the government. 
It stands at the center of the Pirojpur town 
with open meadows around it. There is a 
fine garden in front of our school. A gentle 


breeze blows constantly 
over a reservoir tank to 
its south. There are a 
number of playgrounds 
where we play football, 
cricket, volleyball, bas- 
ketball, hockey and 
other country games. 
We have a common- 
room and we read our 
school library books and 
periodicals there. 

There are two great 
religions in Bengal: . 
Hinduism and Moham- % 
medanism. One of the 
greatest Hindu festivals 
is known as the “Durga- | 
puja.” It usually falls 
in autumn when the sky 
is clear and the leaves 
are green. At Puja time 
we feel as happy as you 
feel at Christmas time. 
At that time, every Hindu makes purchases of 
new clothes and gives them to his near and 
dear ones. Hindu boys go hither and thither 
in their new garments and every Hindu cor- 
dially welcomes us with sweetmeats and other 
presents. 

At the time of “Id,” a great Mohammedan 
festival, the Mohammedan boys decorate the 
holy place, “Id-gah,” an open field where a 
congregational prayer takes place on this 
happy day. 

Green leaves with numerous garlands of 
various colors are set all around. Gates are 
erected to welcome all the Moslems and two 
flags are flown at the front gate to indicate 
the sanctity of the occasion. On the day of 
Id every Moslem takes his bath in the morn- 
ing and goes to the Id-gah wearing new and 
gorgeous garments. When the Id-gah is full, 
the scene is very fine. When the congrega- 
tional prayer comes to an end, all exchange 
good wishes. At that time all differences are 
forgotten and even the worst of one’s enemies 
is forgiven. On this auspicious day, various 
kinds of sweetmeats are prepared in every 
house for the enjoyment of friends, relatives 
and neighbors. 


Khumaria 


North Carolina 


Between Bengal and Burma lies Assam in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. The Lowell 
High School, Lowell, Massachusetts, received 
an album from the Government High School 
in Sylhet, Assam. This is a rich and fertile 


village Kr ishnanagat vi tlage 





Students in the Pirojpur Government High School of Bakargary, Bengal, 
India, sent this map of their village to the Junior High School in Concord, 


province with many river valleys and the 
heaviest annual rainfall on earth. Most of 
the tea grown in India is raised on its hillsides 
and in its forests lac is gathered in November 
and June. 

The letters in the Sylhet album gave many 
details of everyday life: 


WE DE not take our food at school. Our 
school sits from 11 A. M. to 4 or 4:30 P. M. 
During the half-hour recess we generally go 
home and take some refreshment there. Our 
food generally consists of rice, oil, ghee (clari- 
fied butter), milk, curd, cereals, and fish, with 
meat and eggs very rarely. For fruit we have 
oranges, jackfruit, bananas, apples, pineap- 
ples, mangoes, dates, lichi and coconuts. Our 
vegetables are potatoes, beans, cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, cauliflower, rice, wheat 
and maize. Sugar-cane and tea grow on our 
farms. 

After the rice is harvested and the ears 
are dried, the grain is husked by hand in a 
big mortar or in a sort of mill worked by the 
foot. After it has been boiled in water it is 
served in a metal dish which is placed on the 
floor. We sit on seats of wood or woven grass. 
Food is taken with the right hand. When 
big dinners are given, the ladies have their 
meal in the inner apartments, while the men 
dine in the outer rooms. Some of the food 
is served on banana or plantain leaves. Prep- 
arations of tobacco and betel are passed to 
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the guests. The leaves of the tobacco, which 
we grow in Assam, are dried and powdered, 
then mixed with molasses and pressed. The 
mixture is put into a hookah, a pipe with a 
long flexible stem which is so arranged that 
the smoke is cooled by passing through water. 
The hookah is passed from one to another in 
a company. 

The betel is the leaf of a creeper and has a 
sour, pungent taste. To make a betel prepara- 
tion you must put some pieces of the areca 
nut on half a betel leaf, with a little lime. 


The leaf is rolled up and the combination is 
chewed and chewed, generally after meals, 
for it is said to aid digestion. Sometimes to- 
bacco powder or bits of tobacco are mixed 
with the other things. 

This is the way one of our days usually goes: 
We get up at five in summer and six in win- 
ter, clean our teeth, take something very light 
to eat, do our physical exercises out-of-doors, 
rest, bathe, have breakfast, go to school, have 
lunch, play, wash hands, face and feet, study 
some more before going to bed. 


A Boy on the Pampas 


ROBIN PALMER 


— small boys lay on their backs, gazing 
up into the large, shiny leaves of the ombu 
tree. It was a huge tree and a fine playhouse, 
for they had pulled boards into its branches 
and made platforms and gangplanks from one 
great limb to another. 

But this afternoon they were tired of play- 
ing there. 

The day was hot and the great, grassy 
plains lay baking in the summer sun. Sud- 
denly the oldest boy rolled over and caught a 
glimpse of their dog, Pechicho. 

“I know what,” he cried, “we’ll have a rid- 
ing school. Pechicho shall be our horse again. 
Here, old fellow.” 

Pechicho’s long tongue lolled out of his 
mouth as if he were laughing. He knew this 
game very well and he ambled over to them 
and waited patiently for four-year-old William 
to clamber on to his back. 

Then the lesson began. The older boys 
were the riding masters, giving orders and 
instruction. 

“TIsn’t it about time he learned to stick on 
at a gallop?” asked one of them. 

The other agreed that it was. So, forgetful 
of the heat, the riding masters rushed off, 
calling Pechicho, and he bounded after them 
wtih enthusiasm. 

But young William was not prepared for 
the sudden change of pace. He tumbled off 
his steed with such a thud that his leg was 
broken. 

That was the first riding adventure of Wil- 
liam Henry Hudson. It only discouraged him 
temporarily, for by the time he was six he 
could ride his pony bareback at a wild gallop 
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across the plains, and stick on as well as his 
brothers. 

The pampas of South America are an inter- 
esting and exciting place for a child to grow 
up. 

They were even more so when Hudson 
was a boy, nearly a hundred years ago, for 
at that time there were so few settlers that 
the wild life was practically undisturbed. Just 
imagine living in a country where, a short dis- 
tance from your house, you could watch an 
armadillo dodge into its hole, or where you 
might come down to breakfast some morning 
and eat your share of an ostrich egg omelet! 

Most of the time the Hudson youngsters 
were as free as the birds. They rode for miles 
over the plains and visited neighbors in a land 
where people lived very far apart. On one 
plantation there was a tame ostrich that al- 
ways amused William. 

Outdoors the bird was allowed to go 
wherever he might choose, but his owners 
would not let him in the house because he 
had a habit of swallowing anything made of 
metal—coins, spoons and even scissors. If 
the family were indoors, the ostrich waited 
patiently near one of the windows, hoping 
someone would come out. 

He enjoyed human society and seemed to 
consider the other birds and animals beneath 
him. 

Whenever the boys were in the orchard, 
he followed them, and if the peaches were 
ripe, he always begged for some. William 
liked to feed him several, and then watch the 
large lumps go slowly down his long throat. 

One of the children’s favorite games also 


involved the ostrich. It was 
a make-believe hunt which 
they played with the small 
gaucho boys, using their na- 
tive weapon, the bola. This 
is a tough string or thong 
with a ball of lead or light 
wood at either end. The 
smaller ball is held in the 
hand, and the other swung 
round and round. Then the 
bola is let fly at the object 
to be snared. The string will 
wind itself around anything 
it hits. 

This game was played on 
foot, and since William was 
a swift runner, he was usu- 
ally chosen to be the first 
ostrich. He started off at top 
speed, and the others chased 
him, each swinging his bola. 
The boy who made the cap- 
ture had the next turn to be 
hunted down. 

There were no schools on the pampas, and 
the Hudson boys and girls were quite upset 
one morning when they heard that they were 
to have lessons every day. 

A person called Mr. Trigg was to be their 
schoolmaster, and an odd sort of fellow he 
turned out to be. He was charming at the 
dinner table, but terribly bad-tempered in the 
classroom. The children could hardly believe 
he was the same man. 

One day an old lady came to have tea at 
the house. She said she had driven twenty- 
five miles, so anxious was she to meet her 
neighbors. She was queerly dressed and 
talked in a cracked elderly voice, but her con- 
versation was most enjoyable. 

When tea was over, the children followed 
her to the gate, only to find that the whole 
time they had been entertained by Mr. Trigg. 
He had once been an actor, and he had made 
up so well as an old woman that the whole 
family was taken in. 

But one morning Mr. Trigg became so en- 
raged at his pupils that he laid about him 
with a horse whip, just as their mother came 
in the door. 

That was the last time he gave lessons to 
the young Hudsons. 

He had lived with them about two and a 
half years. 

Their next teacher was Irish, as easy-going 
as Mr. Trigg had been difficult. 





COURTESY PAN AMERICAN UNION 


A gaucho with his “bola.” It is tied around his waist, the balls 
hanging down 


“Tt’s a fine day for fishing,” one of the boys 
would say. 

And the teacher, who liked nothing more 
than an outing, would beg their parents to 
declare a half-holiday. 

“They have worked so hard this morning,” 
he always said, “a little more fresh air would 
be good for them.” 

But one day that teacher also left, and the 
children had their third and last tutor. This 
time he was a clever young man who made 
them work and enjoy working. 

Yet, as a boy, William was never really fond 
of books. He much preferred to sit for hours 
waiting for a strange bird to return to her 
nest. He loved to watch the birds and study 
them. 

Because of his enthusiasm, his older broth- 
ers decided to play a trick on him. They 
caught an ordinary cowbird and painted some 
of its feathers so that it looked very unusual 
indeed. 

The next time William came in, they asked: 
“Did you see more birds today? Tell us about 
them.” 

He was pleased with their interest and de- 
scribed those he had seen. 

“But weren’t there any rare ones?” 

“No, nothing out of the ordinary.” 

So it went for several days. 

But William never did come across the 
painted bird, and finally his brothers con- 
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The ombu tree is a common sight on the pampas 


fessed to him what they had done; so the 
joke was on them after all. 

At about that time, one of the boys thought 
it would be a fine idea if the family got up a 
little magazine. 

He took a strong tin box and had a slit 
made in the lid. Then he told his brothers 
and sisters they were each to write a story or 
essay and put it in the box. William was to 
write about the birds. 

Things seemed to be going well when the 
editor of The Tin Bor summoned his con- 
tributors to his room. 

He was laboriously copying the manuscripts 
in his fine handwriting, and he showed them 
what he had done, without allowing them to 
touch it. 

“But it’s too hard on me,” he said, “buying 
the paper and all. 

“IT suggest that each of you should con- 
tribute three or four cents from your pocket 
money. You wouldn’t miss it. And after all, 
I’m doing the work.” 

Most of the family agreed that this was 
true, but William’s youngest brother, aged 
seven, objected. 

He would not give one cent. 

“Very well,” cried the editor. 
can’t write for the paper.” 

“T don’t want to write for it,” said the little 
boy. 

The others tried to coax him. When that 
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“Then you 


proved to be useless, the 
editor decided on a new 
plan. 

“T have already written 
my editorial,” he said, “but 
I shall write another one 
about you. You will be a 
marked being. Everyone 
will point the finger of 
scorn at you, and wonder 
how he could ever have 
thought well of such a 
pitiful little wretch.” 

He went on and on, un- 
til his brother was so much 
worried that he left the 
room in tears. And that 

- afternoon, he did not play 
with the others, but 
slipped off by himself and 
found the tin box. 

He took it to the carpen- 
ter’s workshop, broke open 
the lid, and tore every 
manuscript into tiny bits. 

When he had finished this crime, he sought 

his father and mother for protection. 

He needed it. The wrath of his brothers, 
especially the editor, was terrible. But the 
parents took the small boy’s part and said 
that, since the others had teased him, he 
should not be punished. 

So the matter ended, and The Tin Box was 
never published. 

Hudson regretted very much that it had not 
gone on, for if it had, he might have begun 
at a much earlier age to write about the 
birds. 

For that is what he did grow up to do. His 
enthusiasm as a man was as great as it had 
been when he was a boy. 

For a long time he lived in England, strug- 
gling to earn his living by writing. The first 
years were lean ones, when he and his wife 
often wondered where the next meal was com- 
ing from. 

Then suddenly his work began to be 
recognized, and he was acclaimed both as 
a naturalist and a man of letters. After his 
book “Green Mansions” was published, some 
critics called him one of the greatest masters 
of style of his day. 

But their praise never seemed to affect him, 
and all his life he remained as quiet, observant 
and unassuming as he must have been when 
he was just one of the Hudson boys on the 
pampas. 
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News Notes 


Ax OLD-FASHIONED bouquet of red and 
white carnations, the red ones forming a red 
cross in the center, carried the good wishes of 
ten million American Juniors to Queen Eliza- 
beth when she visited the White House this 
summer. 

Some days later, when the King and Queen 
were on the high seas, this message, written 
aboard the R. M. S. Empress of Britain, was 
received at Headquarters: 

“The Lady in Waiting is Commanded by 
the Queen to write and convey Her Majesty’s 
grateful thanks to the Juniors of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for their charming thought in 
sending Her Majesty a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers and good wishes, which the Queen 
deeply appreciated.” 

Queen Elizabeth is Honorary President of 
the British Red Cross. 


LAST APRIL a tornado struck the little vil- 
lage of Haynesville, Louisiana. A few days 
later, Juniors in the neighboring town of 
Shreveport went to Haynesville carrying dolls, 
games and toys for the sixty-three children 
affected by the disaster. Invitations were 
sent out by the local Chapter and parents 
brought their children to Red Cross head- 
quarters where the presents were given out. 
The gifts were wrapped in white paper and 
tied with red cord. 

One little eight-year-old girl was seriously 
hurt, but she was much more upset over the 
loss of her one and only doll. The Shreveport 
Juniors bought and dressed a doll especially 
for her. 


Juniors of Darlington, South Carolina, 
received permission to erect a stand in the 
town square and sell fruits and vegetables. 
They set up the produce, topped the stand 
with a sign, “For the benefit of the Junior 
Red Cross. Buy here.” Enough money was 
raised to cover the enrollment of all Darling- 
ton schools. 


THE S. S. SINAIA on its way from Spain to 
Mexico with 1,800 Spanish refugees, stopped 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, recently. A com- 
mittee, appointed to greet the refugees, re- 
ported to the Puerto Rican Red Cross that the 
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This gate was carved and painted by Juniors of 
the Vaci-ut Boys’ School in Budapest, as part of 
a bazaar 


children on board were suffering from lack of 
proper food and clothing. Contributions of 
fresh fruits, vegetables and milk were made by 
local citizens. The Puerto Rican Juniors im- 
mediately decided to accept the provision of 
clothing as its responsibility. Forty-five 
dozen garments, in neatly-wrapped bundles, 
were delivered to the committee. Each pack- 
age was marked with the J. R. C. insignia and 
stickers reading “From the Juniors of Puerto 
Rico to their Spanish friends.” 

Many other groups are helping Spanish 
refugees, including the Juniors at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

More than five thousand gold francs have 
been raised through appeals to schools and 
over the radio. The J. R. C. has asked that 
the money be spent for food (mostly milk and 
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milk products) for the very young children. 

Basque citizens of Boise, Idaho, gave 
$2,479.29 to the Red Cross for relief work, 
asking that it be used for Basque refugee 
children in France. Some years ago Idaho’s 
sheep farming attracted to this country these 
fine shepherds of Spain. 

Juniors of Brussels, Belgium, joined again 
this year in giving a party for the hundred 
or more Spanish refugee children living with 
families in the Belgian capital. The party 
gathered in a large restaurant. After greet- 
ings by a high-school Junior, there was a gay 
marionette play that made everybody laugh. 
Then everyone was served with refreshments 
of chocolate, cake and pastries. At the end, 
each guest was given a pretty souvenir of the 
occasion which had been made by the Belgian 
Juniors. 


BACK IN 1933 many farmers in Sweden 
were having trouble making ends meet. The 
Swedish Red Cross magazine tells how, in 
some cases, a “Red Cross Cow” stepped in and 
helped: 

The cow was lent to a farmer by the Red 
Cross. Then in case a farmer’s property were 
seized for debt, the cow could be passed on 
to another family. There were no strings at- 
tached to this Red Cross cow—all the farmer 
had to do to be eligible was to pay four kronor 
a year for insurance, and to have enough for 
the cow to eat and a place for it to sleep. Two 
doctors were the first to give a cow to the Red 
Cross, and others came from a school, a group 
of Girl Guides, a hospital, a group of Free- 
masons. One lecturer spoke 
for nothing so that the money 
could be used to buy another 
in the herd of Red Cross cows. 

The first cow was lent to a 
widow with three children, 
and the second to a family of 
seven. Soon the question of 
ownership of calves came up 
—and it was decided that the 
borrower of the cow should be 
the owner of her calf. As 
times got better, many farm- 
ers wanted to buy the cows 


Juniors of Toledo, Ohio, pre- 
sented Mr. Gard with an album 
at the Convention dinner. The 
album was made for Mr. Gard on 
behalf of Juniors all over the 
country. See page 12 
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they had borrowed. This was arranged on the 
part-payment plan, but no interest was 
charged if for one reason or another a farmer 
could not meet his payments. There are al- 
most four dozen Red Cross cows on loan or 
being purchased, two others which have been 
bought outright, and the local Red Cross cow 
fund has enough on hand to buy four or five 
more cows if they are needed. Prices have 
gone up, though, and while in 1933 a cow 
could be bought for from 80 to 100 kronor 
($19 to $24), now, with better times, a Red 
Cross cow costs anywhere from 200 to 250 
kronor ($48 to $60). 


BOYs In the manual training department 
of Passaic, New Jersey, public schools com- 
pleted fifty models of World’s Fair buildings 
this spring. The models were made of white 
pine according to scale, and the builders tried 
to include as much detail as possible. Each 
building has a brailled metal plate to identify 
it, and a two-volume story in braille describes 
all the buildings and the exhibits which they 
house. The braille work, of course, was done 
by senior volunteers. 

The models with their story were given to 
the New Jersey State Commission for the 
Blind, and are now circulating among blind 
people. Mr. George Myer, Director of the 


Commission who suggested the activity, says 
that such models of public buildings and 
places of interest will help the sightless to 
imagine what the shape and form of the real 
things are like. 

The activities of the Junior Red Cross form 





part of the Red Cross exhibit at 
the New York and San Francisco 
fairs. 


MEMBERS in a school at Coim- 
batore, Madras, India, report: 

“We found that the little ones 
were buying sweets from dirty ven- 
ders near our school. To prevent 
this we have kept a stall and we 
ourselves in turn conduct the sale 
of food articles. We also stand at 
the gate of our school to prevent 
the children from going outside to 
buy the things and their boxes are 
examined by the picketers. As a 
result of this, two venders, with 
great annoyance, left the premises. 





We have gained another advantage by means 
of this stall—with the little profits that we 
get from this stall we are able to buy nourish- 
ment for little children of our school who are 
badly nourished. 

“We have a vegetable garden in the back 
yard of our school. The vegetables are given 
to poor people who cannot afford to buy the 
vegetables from outside.” 

At Aligarh, India, the Juniors had a “Clean- 
liness Procession” through the town, stopping 
at street corners and crossroads to sing and 





Above, Harrison, New York, members making 
an album on the World's Fair. Left. a Junior 
of Puerto Rico embroidering a section for the 
international quilt begun by Albany, New 
York, members 


perform playlets urging people to keep 
clean and have a clean town and houses. 

The spectators flocked around the Jun- 
iors and listened to their performances 
with great attention. 


MANY OF the Christmas boxes packed 
by Pacific Coast Juniors are sent to schools 
in Alaska. One carton, headed for the 
United States Government School at Bel- 
kofski, came very close to landing in the 
sea instead of in Alaska. 

The mail boat stops about a mile out 
from shore and is met by a fishing boat. 
Passengers and mail are transferred to the 
fishing boat and then to a dory, since the 
water along shore is pretty shallow. As 
the sailors tossed the Christmas boxes 
from one boat to another, the carton made 
the grade, but the boat rolled sharply to 
one side. A teacher making the trip quickly 
touched the box with her finger—and 
that tipped the box in instead of out. “If I 
had not been right there,” the teacher wrote, 
“we would have had to fish for our Christmas 
box.” 

To express their thanks to United States 
Juniors, these Alaskan members sent booklets 
of mounted flowers and mosses along with 
pictures of some of the children at work on 
the project. 
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It was the same big black dog 


EPTEMBER is lovely in Oregon if 
the rain stays away until October, 
which it does rather often. There’s a fine 
smell of wood smoke then, and a sweet 
scent of cedar of a morning. 

On the first Monday of a lovely Sep- 
tember, mama combed Moxie’s hair and 
tied it on top with Moxie’s best ribbon. 
Then mama parted young Bunty’s hair 
right in the middle and she bowed his 
red tie and straightened his collar. For 
this was the first day of school for Moxie 
and Bunty. 

With Sox close beside her, Hanty 
watched Moxie, and Bunty, and grandpa 
set off down the path that led to the 
schoolhouse. 

They waved, and Hanty waved back 
until at last the trees hid them. 

Poor Hanty just stood there in the 
path till mama called. Hanty came run- 
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ning, and she climbed up onto 
the sofa beside mama. ‘Why 
can’t I go with them?” asked 
Hanty, for the hundredth time. 

“Because you're too little. But 
you can find other things to do.” 

“‘We can’t go to school, but we 
can hunt for things in the field,” 
said Hanty to Sox, who was purr- 
ing a song as she rubbed her 
head on Hanty’s wool stocking. 

“We might even find some- 
thing wonderful!’ Hanty told 
Sox. “Maybe we will see the China 
pheasants.” 

Then the little girl and the old cat 
raced each other to the field, and there 
they hunted and hunted; but they didn’t 
find anything special. Of course they 
did see snails and sparrows and beetles 
and once a gray little field mouse jumped 
out before them. 

But these field people were not exactly 
special. 

Hanty and Sox were just turning to 
go home when not two yards from them 
something came up, up, up out of the 
grass! 

It was a big black dog with gay brown 
eyes and a tail like a sickle. Hanty and 
Sox stared hard at him and he stared 
right back at them. 

He gave two fine big barks and bounded 
off through the field into the bushes, 


before they had a good look at him. 

Hanty and Sox waited a long time, 
but the dog didn’t come back. 

When Hanty and Sox were home 
again, Hanty told grandpa and grandma 
and mama all about the dog, and how he 
was just the kind of a dog Bunty wanted. 

“Do you know any dog like that, 
papa?” asked grandma. 

“Let me think,” answered grandpa. 
After he thought for a while, grandpa 
admitted that the dog “sounded like a 
stranger in these parts.” 

Now that same afternoon Moxie and 
Bunty came home from school very 
happy with their new box of pencils and 
red erasers. 

They had books, too, that smelled 
nice because they were new ones. They 
read to Hanty. 

Bunty read, “See my dog.” And 
added in a very sad voice, “I wish we 
had a dog.” 

Suddenly Hanty remembered. “I 
saw a dog in the field,” she said. 

“Oh, golly!” groaned Bunty, “why 
didn’t you tell me before? Maybe he’s 
there now, even.” 

“We can look, Bunty!” cried Moxie. 

They dashed through the garden and 
field without stopping once for breath, 
but the dog was nowhere to be seen. 
The children looked in every pos- 
sible hiding place, and they called, 
“Here dog!’ and “Come doggie, 
doggie!’ but he didn’t come. 

Moxie and Hanty and Bunty went 
home very sad. That is until Bunty 
suddenly had an idea. “Why don’t 
we put some bones in the field for a 
present!” They asked Aggie about 


At half past two Hanty was at the gate 


the kind of bones dogs like, and Aggie 
gave Bunty two big juicy ones. 

Then the children placed the bones in 
a clear spot near the briar-rose bushes, 
where a dog would surely see them. 

Next morning, long before breakfast, 
the children were across the field to the 
briar-rose bushes. 

And there stood the dog! 

It was the same big black dog with 
his fine red tongue out and his sickle 
tail grandly waving a “hello” to the 
children. They saw, too, as he came 
closer to be friendly, that he had brown 
markings on his silky black coat, and 
a white diamond on his broad breast to 
match his white feet. 

He put up his right paw to shake 
hands. 

They all shook hands with the dog 
and then Bunty hugged him, and the big 
dog seemed to like it. 

So they set off home, with the dog 
running just as fast as they did. 

“Well, well-l-l!” exclaimed grandpa, 
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Jerry put his two forepaws on the last little corner of 


grandma’s knee 


as he held open the kitchen door for the 
children. 

“Shake hands with grandpa,” 
Moxie. 

“Good dog!” said grandpa, as he 
shook hands with the big dog. ‘“He’s a 
setter or, at least, mostly a setter.” 

So they all called Rover, Duke, Jock, 
Prince, Rags, Harry, Hunter, Rex, and 
Thunder, and dozens of others. The dog 
wagged his tail for all the names. 

But when Bunty said, “Jerry,” up 
jumped the big black dog with a tremen- 
dous bark, and he fairly danced around 
Bunty! 

Jerry! Jerry! That was his name. 

Jerry had more milk and two bones 
and lots of attention that evening, for 
supper. He shared his milk with Sox 
who took to him right away. 
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coaxed 


Next morning when Moxie and 
Bunty went to school, Jerry stood 
with Sox and Hanty to see them 
off. Now that Hanty had Jerry 
for extra company, she didn’t 
care about the old school. 

But when it was half past two, 
Hanty was at the gate waiting for 
Moxie and Bunty. Jerry sat very 
straight, while Sox purred her 
favorite song, as she rubbed her 
old head on his black back. 

“Hello, Jerry! Hello, Moxie! 
Hello, Hanty! Hello, everybody!”’ 
They were so glad to be together 
again. 

Then Aggie’s call, “Fresh 
B-R-E-A-D,” sent the children 
scrambling into the kitchen, for 
nothing is finer than hot-fresh- 
baked-bread with sweet yellow 
butter. 

And of course Sox and Jerry 
had some, too. 

After the bread and butter there was 
time enough left for a lively game of 
hide and seek, in the garden, with Jerry 
watching as any good watch-dog should. 

And that night when Moxie and Hanty 
and Bunty were saying their prayers at 
grandma’s knee, Jerry came trotting 
from his place by the wood-box to sit 
down plunk beside Bunty. Then Jerry 
put his two white forepaws on the last 
little corner left on grandma’s knee, and 
bent his head piously to pray. One bright 
eye kept looking over at grandpa. 

Grandpa said, “That dog!” 

“He’s a good dog, grandpa,” said 
Hanty. 

“He is that, Hanty!” said grandma. 
“Here’s a peppermint for a good dog and 
one for each of my good children. And 


one for grandpa,’ added grandma. 

One morning after this grandpa said, 
“T’m going to build Jerry a proper house 
today.” 

He brought his big saw and nice new 
boards and some nails and his hammer. 

The children liked the smell of the 
new boards. 

The new house looked grand when it 
was finished. It had a door just the 
right size for Jerry, and a nice little 
window facing the garden. 

“Do you like it, Jerry?” asked grand- 
pa. Jerry wagged his tail. 


Then grandpa made a neat bed of 
fresh straw on the clean new floor, and 
over it all he spread a thick, gray woolen 
blanket, saying, “Now try that.” 

Jerry went right in, Sox along with 
him; round and round they went in the 
new house, looking at everything, and 
then they both looked out the window 
at the children and grandpa. 


This story is now part of a book, 
“Moxie, Bunty and Hanty,”’ which has 
just been published by Scribner’s, New 
York. 


Molly 


E HAVE a new pet. We named 
her Molly. She is a toad. 

We built Molly’s house. We got an 
apple box. We got screen wire. We 
put the wire on the box. 

How can we feed Molly? How can we 
water Molly? 

We sawed a hole in the box. We got 
a little bowl. We put water in the bowl. 
Guess what Molly did! She jumped into 
the bowl. She lay there. She was 
drinking. She does not drink the way 
we do. We drink through our mouth. 
She drinks through her skin. 

Molly is mad today. She jumps and 


climbs. She wants to get out. Maybe 
she doesn’t like our house. 

Molly looks skinny. She may be 
hungry. We read about toads. Toads 
eat flies and bugs. 

We caught bugs for Molly. We put 


dead grasshoppers in the box. 

Molly has no teeth. We opened her 
mouth. How can she bite? Some old 
people have no teeth. Maybe Molly is 


an old woman. Molly has a little pink 
tongue. It is like fly paper. Maybe that 
is how she catches bugs. 

Molly looks sad. Maybe she is lone- 
some. Maybe she is sick. 


We forgot Molly. 
her bugs every day. We did not give 
her water. Today Lester looked in her 
house. She was dead. She is hard like 
arock. Maybe she got too hungry. We 
are Sorry. 

We got a little box. We got a paper 
handkerchief. We put it around Molly. 
We put Molly in the box. The girls 
made a little cross. It says, ‘““Molly died 
January 11.” We dug a grave. We 
buried Molly in the school yard. 

We wish Molly had not died. We are 
lonesome for her. But she has gone. 
We want another toad. We like toads. 
We will not forget our pets again. 


By the Indian Primary Children, 


Tongue River Boarding School, Busby, 
Montana; from “Indians at Work.” 
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We did not give 





Every fall Juniors in this country send thousands 
of Christmas boxes abroad. Toys and simple 


presents made or given by the Juniors are packed 
into special cartons. Food, soiled or broken 
articles, toy weapons or soldiers must not be in- 
cluded. Top, Juniors of the Fairhaven School in 


Klamath Falls, Oregon, packing boxes for China. Left, 
Modesto, California, members received presents from 
Samoa after they had sent Christmas boxes there. 
Above, Latvian children receiving their presents. Ask 
your Junior Red Cross Chairman for further information 





